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A few years ago I wrote a lengthy article called Never Swat A Fly, 
which was about the origins of brush-playing in Jazz. During the 
course of my research I discovered that barbers played a significant 
role in the development of brush-playing. However, what intrigued 
me more was the similarity between African American barbers in the 
early 20 th century and European barbers during the late Renaissance. 
What both camps had in common was a long musical heritage asso¬ 
ciated with their profession; and just as stringed-instruments would 
commonly hang from the walls of English barbershops in Shake¬ 
speare's time, a barbershop in St. Louis in the early 20 th Century 
might have “a guitar layin’ around. Play it if you want to”. 

This book sets out to explore the musical tradition within barbering. 
Eventually we will cover the subject of brush-playing and how bar¬ 
bers were instrumental in its development, but mostly I attempt to 
explain why barbering had such a strong association with music. Not 
only in the US and Europe, but the world over; for the stoiy of brush¬ 
playing is truly global, its histoiy bound to world religion and medi¬ 
cine as much as it is to the wire-brush. By exploring the environment 
into which brush-playing was born, its development can be seen in 
context. Hopefully you will find the subject as fascinating as I do. 
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During the Jim Crow era, barbershops became one of the few places 
in the southern States where African American men could gather in 
number without fear of raising suspicion. The barbershop therefore 
served a dual purpose. Not only was it a place to have a haircut and 
shave, but also a kind of social club: somewhere to chat and perhaps 
talk politics. Additionally, the barbershop could function as a space 
for music-making. A guitar was often on hand for the amusement of 
customers; and barbershops commonly served as meeting places and 
rehearsal rooms for musicians. Much of this has already been docu¬ 
mented, but often overlooked is the musical tradition among African 
American barbers during the Antebellum period. 

In the run-up to the Civil War, barbering, especially in slave-owning 
States, became a profession dominated by African Americans. As one 
observer was to comment: 

It appears that the trade of barber is almost the birthright of the 
free negro or coloured man in the United States. [1] 

Mostly former slaves or men born into freedom, these barbers were 
able to gain a foothold in many towns across the US on account of 
improved transport networks. This is demonstrated by the relatively 
small, but significant, number of African American barbers who 
worked onboard the steamboats that coursed the Mississippi and its 
tributaries. One passenger writes in the late 1850s: 

In each steamer is a barber’s shop, handsomely fitted up, and where 
the traveller can have his hair cut, or cleaned, or washed, or where 
he may be shaved by a black barber. [2] 

These barbers were not on the company payroll. [3] Instead they 
rented floor-space, the advantages of life onboard being many. 
Generous tips were received from wealthy passengers; and of course 
the appeal of travel and better work opportunities was a strong draw 
for many young journeymen. As one African American barber was to 
recall: 
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In the Antebellum times, when the large number of steamboats 
needed barbers, the [barber] shop keepers had hard work getting 
men to stick. [4] 

A further advantage of life onboard was that during downtime, 
barbers were able to hone their other skills, as another traveller of the 
1850s relates: 

The barber, a young, handsome mulatto man, had music in his soul, 
and when his chair was not filled by any of his numerous helpless 
victims, would teach himself music on that most cantankerous of 
viols, the violin; but he had heard of Paganini, or [rather] “Old Dan 
Tucker, way down in Old Virginy!” [5] 

A poem from the 1870s further illustrates that music was a good way 
for steamboat barbers to while away idle moments. Intended as a 
humorous piece, “De Fust Banjo” takes the origin of the banjo back to 
the biblical stoiy of the great flood. A solitary African American is to 
be found in the barbershop onboard Noah's Arc, which is described 
as a 'packet' (steamer). The verse continues: 

An’ so, fur to amuse he-se’f 
he steamed some wood an’ bent it, 

An’soon he had a banjo made— 
de fust dat wuz invented. [6] 

Having musical ability stood barbers in good stead. For one thing, 
additional money could be made whenever passengers required 
diversion. Boarding a steamer at St Louis to start his honeymoon, 
William 'Buffalo Bill' Cody hired the ship's “negro barber” for an 
evening of musical entertainment. Cody records that “He is a good 
fiddler, as I heard him playing only a little while ago....we soon 
organized a good string band and had a splendid dance”. [7] 

These string-bands were known to play in the “communal cabin” 
(more commonly called the Saloon ), “every evening after supper...to 
furnish music for those disposed to dance”. [8] In the mid 1800s, 
steamers were the equivalent of modern-day cruise liners, with every 
amenity on offer. The saloon of one well known boat, the Lady Gay, 
ran “nearly the whole length of her upper deck” and was “hand¬ 
somely furnished”. [9] Adjacent to the saloon would normally be the 
barbershop, which could serve a dual purpose. In a piece published 
in 1861, the author Charles Dickens recounted a journey made from 
Memphis to New Orleans “on board the Peytoona, a first-class 
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racing steamer”. Dickens tells us that by the entrance of the saloon: 

...are the bar-room and purser’s office; outside, is the barber’s, 
where the negroes congregate to practise the banjo—for we have 
nightly very creditable concerts on board, and nearly all negroes 
are musical. [10] 

When hiring cabin staff, ship owners actively sought African 
Americans with musical ability, so that they could perform at these 
soirees; [11] and enough accounts from the Antebellum period exist to 
confirm that barbers were invariably featured musicians. On the 
larger boats barbers could even make up the entirety of musicians, 
their advantage over other crew members being that they had more 
time to practise. This custom continued until the end of the Civil 
War, after which time musical crew members gradually began to be 
phased out in favour of professional musicians. 

At least some of these men found work at ports of call during the 
Antebellum period. For one thing, it was becoming standard practice 
for hotels to employ African Americans as domestics and barbers. As 
was the case with the steamers, many hotels included a barbershop. 
In the absence of one, barbers would rent space nearby and ply their 
trade. Once again, additional income could be generated by having 
musical ability. In the 1840s at one Milwaukie hotel, the “youth and 
beauty” would assemble “at the then fashionable parties, the music 
being furnished by a negro-band composed of the cook and barber 
with their assistants”. [12] 

Music-making also took place inside hotel barbershops. Arriving in 
Nashville in 1863, one weary traveller checked into his hotel hoping 
for “pleasant dreams”. Instead, as he attempted to sleep that eve¬ 
ning, an assembly of African Americans struck up “de banjo an’ de 
bones” in the barbershop below stairs, “and for two mortal hours I 
was forced to listen to all the Ethiopian songs, written and un¬ 
written, in existence. In sheer desperation I finally rose, took a seat 
by the window, and to the intense delight of the sable melodists, 
joined in the refrains”. [13] 

Musical diversion was also provided while customers were being 
attended to. A English visitor to Kansas City records: 

While at this hotel I had my hair cut...and when undergoing the 
operation from as able and sable an artificer as ever I saw, one of 
his assistants, also a youth of colour, took a guitar and sung a 
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plaintive ballad, with as nice a voice and as good taste as ever I 
heard united. I was so pleased with him that I offered to take him 
as my minstrel and cook (rather opposite appointments), and he 
was very willing to come, but on consultation with his friends he 
was prevented. I take it, if he had absented himself he would have 
broken up a trio of negro melodists. [14] 

The practice of playing music for barbershop customers was not 
unusual. During a concert tour of the States, Ole Bull—a famed 
Norwegian violinist of the era—dropped by a barbershop in Hartford, 
Connecticut, in preparation for a performance. During the course of 
his shave a African American barber-boy (seemingly unaware of 
Bull's fame), “rattled off some lively tunes on a fiddle”. [15] Needless 
to say the boy was open-mouthed when Bull took the fiddle from him 
and demonstrated how to play harmonics on the instrument. 

A fine example of a musician and hotel barber is 'Judge' Homer 
Peters. Born in Connecticut, circa 1822, [16] Peters worked in the 
town of Danbuiy, initially at the Meeker Hotel. It was here where 
Homer acquired his nickname 'Judge' from the local legal fraternity. 
They frequented the Meeker during court sessions and Homer 
happened to share his surname with a local judge. Although this 
might appear patronising, his nickname was given out of respect as 
much as anything. As one Danbuiy townsman was to recall, 
“Homer’s wit was quick and keen, and could all his stories and apt 
sayings be gathered together, they would fill a volume”. [17] 

Proof of Peters's sharp mind is evidenced by his business acumen: he 
took over the barbershop in Danbuiy in 1840 and in later life 
acquired property and opened a ice-cream parlour. [17H16] This was 
not uncommon during the Antebellum period. African American 
barbers setup shops in predominately white communities—often 
burgeoning towns—all over the States, and many amassed consider¬ 
able fortunes by investing prudently. [18] There was often more to 
these men than their business skills, however. 

Settled in his new role as Danbuiy's barber, Peters also became 
established as the “town fiddler” and he “furnished dancing music 
for all festivities”. He was clearly a man of considerable talent: 

...in his hands one violin held the music and force of a dozen. His 
“calling off” for dances was original, unique, and varied. He would 
sing directions to the tune he was playing, adding, when words fell 
short of notes, “A turn a turn turn!” [17] 




'The Musicale' (1866) by Thomas Hicks 


A musical gathering in the interior of the hotel barbershop at Trenton Falls, 
New York. The singer standing to the side of the musicians, still wearing his 
apron, was a barber by the name of William Brister. 
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This description of Peters's fiddle playing is reminiscent of a vignette 
that appears in the book Green Peas, Picked From the Patch of 
Invisible Green Esquire—' Invisible Green' being the pseudonym of its 
anonymous author, who at the time of publication claimed to be a 
travelling journalist. Although Green's stories purport to be drawn 
from real-life experiences, he wrote in a literary style and we must 
accept some poetic licence in his narrative. The following account is 
of a dance that took place on New Year's Eve, 1850, in the dining 

room of a tavern “at the cross-roads, near G _ , [sic] in a 

Western State’’. It is worthy of our attention because it evokes the 
atmosphere of a typical dance of the time, in a way that only fiction 
(or in this case 'faction') can: 

Chairs and benches were placed around the room, and at one end a 
pine table, with a stool upon it, was set for the special use of the 
fiddler...The musician was an old negro, whose only name was Bob, 
and who had been the village barber and dancing master from its 
earliest settlement. He almost worshipped his fiddle, and gloried in 
the clear, strong manner in which he “called the figures”. No 
monarch ever ascended a throne with more avidity than he 
mounted the pine table that night, and no despot ever sat in his 
chair of state, with more dignity, than did Bob on the fiddler’s 
stool...“Pardnah’s for de cotillion”, yelled Bob, as he furiously run his 
bow over the fiddle strings. 

The floor was soon filled with eager dancers...and such music as 
came from that violin! I have heard Ole Bull on his single string 
and his diamond-set fiddle, but never heard him produce the rich, 
full, and melodious sounds which came from old Bob’s instrument. 
It is an orchestra complete, and needs no accompaniment save the 
“clar” voice of its owner. And that voice was musical, too, as it gave 
forth, in merry strains, the figures about as follows: 

“To de right and lef all four-tee-dum tee-dum—De balance now— 
deedle-dum deedle-dum—Ladies will you change—high-die die-do— 
Promenade across de room-bee-ye bee-ye—An’ now come back 
agin” etc... 

Bob, beating time with his feet, produced such inspiring sounds 
from his instrument, and sang “figures” so delightfully to the air he 
was performing. The dance went on, and the bar-room was 
deserted, except at the intervals between the cotillions. [19] 

After establishing a barbershop, many African American barbers 
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would summon family, though this sometimes meant parting with 
money to acquire their freedom. In some cases family members 
would be trained as barbers and this was one way in which African 
Americans entered the barbering profession during the Antebellum 
period. However, another way was for barbers to either buy slaves or 
accept slaves belonging to others and apprentice them. After the 
apprenticeship was served, a slave—now more valuable because of his 
training—could be sold by his owner (not necessarily the barber), or 
kept and put to work in the barbershop. This cheap source of labour 
enabled businesses to thrive and slaves were utilised by African 
American and white barbers alike. [20] No doubt this contributed to 
the antipathy that many African Americans felt towards 'colored' 
barbers after emancipation. Some resented the privileged position 
that these barbers had held. Most objected to them continuing to 
draw the colour line, refusing to serve anyone other than their reg¬ 
ular, white clientele. [21] This discrimination by barbers was partly to 
protect their high standing within the white community, but in many 
cases a racial element was involved. 

For reasons that will become apparent in later chapters, barbering 
was once considered a lowly occupation among whites; hence the 
gradual shift towards African American domination of the profession 
after America's War of Independence. Conversely, barbering gave 
African Americans a relatively high degree of status. Regular social 
and intimate contact with prominent members of the white com¬ 
munity rewarded the town barber a certain amount of respect, trust 
and opportunity. More importantly, as a valued member of the com¬ 
munity he was guaranteed a degree of protection. [22] Especially if he 
was lighter skinned, because many whites felt more comfortable 
about 'people of color’ occupying responsible positions if they were 
closer in appearance to themselves. Nowhere was this more apparent 
than in New Orleans, where a middle-tier of artisan Creoles com¬ 
monly worked as “tailors, shoemakers, milliners etc”. This situation 
also existed in South Carolina and according to one barber, Cyprian 
Clamorgan, “a mulatto takes to razors and soap as naturally as a 
young duck to a pool of water”. Consequently mixed-race barbers 
also formed part of the “colored aristocracy” of St. Louis in the 
1850s. [23] 

Barbers with some European ancestry often felt superior to their 
darker-skinned brethren and this is partly why many felt little or no 
compunction in exploiting slave labour. Their excuse, no doubt, 
would have been to say that they were merely making the best of a 
bad situation and providing opportunities for slaves otherwise 
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destined for the plantations. There was some truth in this, but not all 
African American barbers were happy to sit idly by and do nothing 
about slavery. 

William Taylor, born in Kentucky circa 1820, ended up working in St. 
Paul, Minnesota from around 1850 until his death in 1862. He was 
“a fine-looking fellow, large, portly, well-dressed, easy in his 
manners, and possessed of a pleasant and musical voice”. Not only 
did Taylor sing, but he too was: 

...a good performer on the fiddle...a great favorite at balls and 
parties...“Balance partners” would echo through the hall like the 
sweet strains from an Aeolian harp, and everybody was happy 
when Bill Taylor did the calling. He was a general favorite among 
his own people, and was very much liked by the whites. [24] 

Taylor was even known to play for customers in his barbershop, as 
one anecdote about him reveals: 

A soldier down from the Fort on a furlough, came into Bill Taylor’s 
barbershop to get shaved; Bill was playing on his violin; the soldier 
gave him half-a-dollar for the privilege of dancing ten minutes in 
his shop while he played; the offer was accepted and the son of Mars 
danced away to his own delight and that of the bystanders, and 
departed seemingly happy and satisfied. [25] 

One of the most interesting things about Taylor is that he was 
involved in the St. Paul’s Underground. This was part of the 
'underground railroad' network established to help runaway slaves 
cross the border with Canada to freedom. Onboard the steamers, 
African American crew would stow runaways and Taylor and his 
cohorts (mostly barbers), would be at the quayside in St. Paul to greet 
them. Some of these runaways would then train as barbers and 
perhaps were passed off as relatives: a barber by the name of James 
Highwarden assisted Taylor, and it is amusing to note a scattering of 
African American barbers in the northern States using the surname 
Highwarden, some giving their birthplace as Canada on census 
returns (an obvious ploy to pass themselves off as free men). [26] 

The steamboats help demonstrate how a generation of African 
Americans, free or otherwise, became transient for the first time and 
the coming of the railways furthered this development. As employ¬ 
ment opportunities were exploited in expanding towns along newly 
emerging transport networks, African Americans settled into jobs 
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that whites were reluctant to undertake. One such occupation was 
barbering and by the start of the Civil War, barbershops staffed by 
African Americans were common throughout the southern States and 
even parts of the North. 

A by-product of this domination of the barbering trade was that 
African American barbers made a significant contribution to North 
American music throughout the Antebellum period (and for many 
decades thereafter). A barber-guitarist from Philadelphia called 
Richard 'Dick' Milburn composed the tune Listen to the Mocking¬ 
bird, which was very popular in the mid 19 th centuiy. [27] Yet another 
barber, Joe Beaumont, was a noted singer in New Orleans, his city of 
birth. Beaumont, a Creole, enjoyed regional celebrity with his topical 
song Toucoutou in the 1850s. [28] Another prominent African Ameri¬ 
can performer, one who became somewhat of a star after the Civil 
War singing in 'colored' minstrel shows, was Sam Lucas. Born in 
Ohio in 1840, Lucas learned to play the guitar before the war while 
working as a barber, and later “used to play and sing on the boats 
that carried both freight and passengers”. [29] 

Even prior to the successes of these eminent gentlemen we see the 
influence of African American barbers upon music. The US com¬ 
poser Anthony Braxton draws attention to a school of African Ameri¬ 
can composers that emerged in the early 19 th century. Scattered 
across the northern States, one of their number was a Philadelphia 
barber by the name of James Hemmenway, who was a published 
composer. [30] The music of Hemmenway was firmly rooted in the 
European dance and military tradition, but some of his contem¬ 
poraries were among the earliest performers to successfully merge 
European and African musical traditions. Reflecting on a Lake 
Michigan boat trip, one female writer recalled the “dancing in the 
luxurious saloon”, further commenting: 

When the feet were tired and the fans in requisition, the negro 
barber accompanying his guitar with his deep bass voice, would 
now win us to a side-aching laughter by his grotesque delineations 
of “colored songs”, and then breathe out such touching strains, that 
we turned aside to weep. [31] 

In tandem with the first black-face minstrel acts, African American 
barber-musicians were performing genuine 'colored songs' in front of 
white American audiences. Their stage may only have been some 
corner of a hotel or riverboat saloon, or even a cleared space in a 
tavern or humble barbershop, but nonetheless African American 
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barbers had an audience. And although the European dance tradi¬ 
tion was at the core of their repertoire, from numerous accounts it is 
clear that African American barbers added something of worth to the 
music. 

This is amply demonstrated by Laurence Oliphant's account of sailing 
along the southern shore of Lake Superior in 1854. The evening 
dance onboard his vessel, the Sam Ward, was eagerly anticipated as 
it gave Oliphant the opportunity to ingratiate himself with female 
passengers. The band at this event comprised three African Ameri¬ 
can musicians (two guitarists and a fiddler), “who officiated during 
the day as barbers”. Ensconced along the bottom end of the saloon, 
the band struck up lively tunes, playing African American songs to 
which they “accompanied themselves vocally”. Oliphant tells us that 
“The dance was a sort of cotillion; but we were entirely dependent 
for our figures upon the caprice of the bandleader, who periodi¬ 
cally shouted his orders”. [32] 

Oliphant's account is typical in that it describes the spontaneity of 
African American barbers when calling-off instructions to dancers, 
adding to the fun of the occasion and giving their dances, as Oliphant 
himself was to declare, a “superior” quality. This quality even 
inspired men to dance with one another. During the Civil War it was 
fairly common to find barber-fiddlers within the ranks. In the diary 
of one officer we are told of “Willis”, his new manservant: 

...a colored gentleman of much experience and varied accomplish¬ 
ments. He has been a barber on a Mississippi river steamboat, and 
a Daguerreian artist. He knows much of the South, and manipu¬ 
lates a fiddle with wonderful skill...While Parson Strong and a 
devoted few are singing the songs of Zion, the boys are having 
cotillion parties in other parts of the camp. On the parade ground 
of one company Willis is officiating as musician, and the gentlemen 
go through “honors to partners” and “circle all” with apparently as 
much pleasure as if their partners had pink cheeks, white slippers, 
and dresses looped up with rosettes. [33] 

There were also clear differences in how African American barbers 
used language within a musical context. Whether subtle or exagger¬ 
ated for the amusement of their white audience, the idiosyncrasies of 
19 th century African American speech permeated barbers' songs. 
Alongside the repertoire of the burnt-cork artists, these 'colored' 
songs were uniquely American and born from a union of two world 
cultures. Furthermore, there could be a degree of spontaneity when 
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it came to delivering the lyrics of a song, with barbers improvising 
variations of the original verse. We see this taken to the extreme in 
the case of a African American barber called Price, who worked on a 
steamer called the Superior in the late 1840s. Not only was Price a 
barber, but also: 

...an original poetic genius. He possessed a natural talent peculiar 
to himself, of making verses impromptu, on the lyric order, suited to 
the familiar tunes of the day. He would come into the cabin by 
invitation of the passengers, and amid a throng aptly sing of the 
individuals about him in a loud, pleasant voice, provoking at times 
peals of laughter and applause. If a young gent was particularly 
attentive to some special young lady, he would twig it and sing it so 
neatly that all would know who was meant and all join in the 
merriment. He would stand unmoved and sing fifty or more apt 
verses at a time. I recollect he commenced one of his songs upon one 
of these occasions, as follows: 

Tune—“Mary Blane” 

“The Superior is as true a boat as ever I did see, 

She has a fine pleasure party from the City of Maumee, 

Then farewell, then farewell, 

All farewell at home, etc”. [34] 

Although I have cherry-picked examples, many 'State history’ publi¬ 
cations make references to musical, African American barbers, 
demonstrating that in communities too small to support professional 
musicians, barbers commonly stepped up to the plate. Further proof 
that this musical tradition was widespread comes from North 
American literature of the Antebellum period, which is peppered with 
references to fiddle-playing ’negro’ barbers. 

If we take the 1848 novel The Wanderings and Fortunes of some 
German Emigrants by Frederick Gerstaecker, for example, a party of 
hapless Germans from Bremen wander around Cincinnati looking for 
a barber to shave one of them. They discover that the city's barber¬ 
shops are run by African Americans. Outside one shop they hear “the 
cheerful notes of a fiddle”. Inside the establishment, the character 
Schmidt hears the barber playing from behind a curtain, “performing 
beautifully on a fiddle; it went so fast, that one could not distinguish 
the different notes”. [35] 

Swallow Barn by J. P. Kennedy, published in 1832, provides us with 
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another rich anecdote about the musical environment of the barber¬ 
shop. Upon arriving in Richmond, Virginia, the main character ex¬ 
plores the city in the late hours: 

The streets, by degrees, grew less frequented. Family parties were 
gathered about their doors, to take the evening breeze. The moon 
shone bright upon some bevies of active children, who played at 
racing games upon the pavements. On one side of the street, a 
contumacious clarinet screamed a harsh bravado to a thorough¬ 
going violin, that on the opposite side, in an illuminated barber¬ 
shop, struggled in the contortions of a Virginia reel. And, at inter¬ 
vals, strutted past a careering, saucy negro, with marvellous lips, 
whistling to the top of his bent, and throwing into shade halloo of 
schoolboy, scream of clarinet, and screech of fiddle. [36] 

So many things are right about this scene that Kennedy must surely 
have drawn from personal experience when he wrote it. The 'saucy 
negro’ would have been the barbershop's proprietor. We can say this 
with reasonable certainty for two reasons. Firstly, African American 
barbers were extremely common in Richmond during the Antebellum 
period. [37] Secondly, in late 18 th century Hudson, New York, a 
French barber by the name of Hyacinth Lescure was accustomed to 
walking “backward and forward before his little shop door, 
humming a tune and snapping his fingers”. [38] If not European, 
then a barber pacing in front of his shop certainly appears to have 
been a North American custom. The purpose of this exercise? Before 
the invention of plate glass, shop windows were small and few in 
number. It seems likely then that this was one way for a barber to 
indicate to passers-by that he was available for hire, by being as 
visible and vocal (hence the whistling or humming) as possible. As 
we will learn from other chapters, the struggling violinist inside the 
barbershop was most likely an apprentice, practising during a mo¬ 
ment of rest. 

Lastly, one of the characters in Sylvester Judd's novel Margaret, first 
published in 1845, is a barber-fiddler called Tony Washington. As 
well as providing musical entertainment in the local tavern and 
playing second-fiddle at balls, Washington is also the drummer at 
’Military Trainings'. These, we hear, were “a sort of New England 
Holiday” where “Tony’s beat of the troop was the signal for the 
soldiers to assemble...Tony drums so well—it is almost as good as 
dancing”. [39] These ’soldiers’ were local militia men. Particularly in 
former British territories, it was common for militias to enlist the 
services of free African Americans (barbers included) to provide 
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martial music for their parades. The practice originated in colonial 
times and continued in a number of States after independence. [40] 
In the 1830s Abraham Lincoln's onetime barber, an African American 
by the name of William Florville (’Billy the barber’), played clarinet in 
the military band attached to The Springfield Artillery (a militia 
group in Sangamon County, Illinois). [41] In the early days of the 
band, its members promised “to make adepts in their profession’’, 
suggesting that their musical efforts were amateurish. Nevertheless, 
militia bands helped foster musical talent among free African 
Americans during the Antebellum period; and those musicians 
involved with military drumming became part of the evolutionary 
chain that led to Ragtime and early Jazz drumming (both styles being 
heavily militaristic). 

There are many more characterisations of African American barber- 
musicians in short stories and lesser works of fiction. In fact, the 
stereotype of the fiddle-playing barber was so ingrained in the public 
psyche that it was still being used by authors in the early 20 th century. 
[42] Not that the fiddle was the only instrument that barbers played. 
William Florville was proficient on fiddle, piano, harp—possibly the 
'French harp’ (harmonica)—flute and clarinet. [43] The diarist 
William T. Johnson, whose barbershop was in Natchez, Mississippi, 
also appears to have been a multi-instrumentalist. [44] That said, the 
fiddle became the instrument most commonly associated with 
African American barbers and their involvement with music-making 
enriched and helped shape North American popular music. 

It would be easy to fall back on old stereotypes in the way that 
Charles Dickens did, and say that the innate musicality of ’negroes’ 
gave rise to the musical tradition among African American barbers. 
However, descriptions of barbers' musical ability could be less than 
flattering. For example, a barber in Illinois by the name of Ben 
Savage was only fit to play at “all the children’s parties in the city. 
He was not an Ole Bull in that line; he very rarely had more than 
three strings to his fiddle”. [45] In reality, African American barbers 
were following a musical tradition within barbering that was very 
much ’old world'. In colonial times, depending on which State you 
were in, one may well have heard a European barber furiously 
scraping away at his fiddle, or strumming a guitar; and many of those 
barbers would have been proficient on their instruments too, because 
frequent downtime allowed them to develop as musicians. However, 
that is not the whole stoiy and to help explain the association of 
barbering with music, we will continue our journey with a visit to 
Merry Old England. An England that was made all the merrier by 
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barber-musicians. 



